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But before the details of that constitution are considered,
it should be observed that its preamble raised the whole
conception of the international regulation of industrial con-
ditions on to a new and higher plane. Hitherto it had been
regarded simply as an effort to mitigate the effects of com-
mercial competition between nations by removing certain
obvious and admitted evils by means of international agree-
ment. The aim of the Berne Conferences had been limitative
rather than constructive. It is hardly unfair to say that
they were preoccupied more by the fear of losing ground in
the economic race than by the determination to make a
common effort to improve the condition of the workers in
industry. The preamble takes its stand on a much larger
view of the objects to be sought by international action in
the industrial field. It begins by laying down the axiom
that " without social justice there can be no permanent
peace."

It goes on to enumerate a number of reforms as being
urgently required, such as the establishment of a maximum
working day and week, the prevention of unemployment, the
provision of an adequate living wage and the protection of
women and children. It only alludes incidentally to the
material or competitive aspect of the international improve-
ment of labour conditions, where it points out at the close
that " the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions
of labour is an obstacle in the way of others." The purpose
of the new organisation that follows is therefore defined
beyond dispute as being not merely to reduce the more
flagrant evils which have resulted from industrial rivaky
between nation^ but to raise the standard of life of the
industrial classes in all countries to a higher level.

THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION

The machinery which the Labour Section of the Treaty
provides with this object in view consists of two principal
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